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Local residents have expressed concern for overserving at the bars in Winooski. Residents are trying 
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to work an agreement with St. Michael's to insure the safety of students. (Photo by Michael Henderson) 


BY LAURA CHAMBERS 
Staff Copy Editor 


There is a serious problem 
with alcohol abuse among col- 
lege students according to 
Winooski city officials, St. 
Michael’s College officials, and 
local bar owners. 

A meeting was held Friday, 
Jan. 22, in the Council Cham- 
bers of the Winooski Municipal 
Building to discuss and try to 
solve the serious problem. 

At approximately 4 p.m. in the 

crowded council room, City 
Manager Brendan Keleher 
began to address the issue of 
alcohol abuse. 

“There is a serious problem 
within our community,” Kele- 
her said. “We need to better the 
community from the alcohol 
problem,” Keleher added. 

The over use of alcohol has 
been showing up in the police 
work. Police Chief Armand 
Vallee reported that seven indi- 
viduals have been stopped in 
the last month for wandering 


on Rt. 15. Two people were ~ 


arrested for disorderly conduct 
and released to St. Michael’s. 
Besides the two arrests, traffic 
violations have also been given 


out. 


“The police have literally 


- found people in the streets,” 


Keleher said. People have been 
requested to walk on the side- 
walks, and have refused Vallee 
said. 

A male minor whose name 
was not revealed was found 
intoxicated face down at the 


eee wwe es 


corners of East Allen Street and 
Florida Ave. said Vallee. 

Dr. Dominique Casavant, pro- 
fessor at St. Michael’s and coun- 
cil member, said, “I have a con- 
cern for life and I want to know 
what the college and the town 
can do to solve this problem.” 

Dr. Casavant read from the 
Vermont Liquor Control Board 
Manual that says by law, estab- 
lishments, that serve alcohol by 
the drink, should mainly be 
devoted to serving food. 

“Most establishments are 
doing well. I want all to do 
well,” Dr. Casavant said. 

John Gouvin, owner of 
Sneaker’s, said, “I think people 
need to get a handle on the 
problem.” 

“Bartenders should not serve 
the patron if there is doubt in 
their state of mind. Talk with 
the patron and size up the guy,” 
Gouvin said. “The big problem 
is student awareness of the situ- 
ation. Students have to face up 
to their responsibilities,” 
Gouvin said. 

Michael D. Samara, dean of 
students, is also concerned with 
alcohol abuse among students. 

“A major concern is that stu- 
dents drink too much,” Samara 
said. “Alcohol is a mind altering 
drug,” Samara added. 

“We've taken actions accord- 
ing to state law; campus life is 
more restrictive; more people go 
off-campus or behind closed 
doors to drink; we can’t hold 
their hands,” Samara said. 

“Students need to be taught to 
be responsible towards choices 


Town residents urge | 
responsible drinking 


and decisions directed towards 
alcohol. We are trying to pre- 
vent loss. This is a sensitive 
subject because we have experi- 
enced a loss already,” Samara 
said. 

Samara said he felt the prob- 
lem of over drinking is one’s 
own responsibility and their 
friends. People must work to- 
gether and communicate to 
solve the problem. 

Donald R. Sutton, head of se- 
curity, said,”Students should be 
reprimanded according to the 
mandatory laws of the state. 
“Students who break the law 
should be treated like any citi- 
zen who has done the same,” 
Samara said. 

Dr. Casavant wants a policy to 
be worked out between the city, 
the school, and the bar owners 
to help this problem. Dr. 
Casavant said the problems 
created by students under the 
influence of alcohol are an im- 
position to the Winooski com- 
munity. “Is it legal to get stu- 
dents who disrupt the commu- 
nity to have to do a community 
service?” Dr. Casavant asked. 
Vallee responded that it is pos- 
sible to recommend to the State 
Attorney’s Office for commu- 
nity service, but it isn’t guaran- 
teed. 

“Every establishment has 
been to a seminar to learn how 
each must comply with the 
law,” Walter McCreedy, liquor 
investigator, said. 
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Panel says Vermont 
is "Synergy bound" 


BY MARK C. MEACHEM 


Staff Writer 








The future of Vermont businesses 
and a pipeline running Canadian gas 
through Vermont were two of the 
topics discussed in a symposium on 
American-Canadian trade relations, 
entitled “Synergy Bound”, held 
Tuesday in the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege McCarthy Arts Center. 

The symposium was called to ex- 
amine the new trade agreement 
signed by President Reagan and 
Canadian Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. Close to 200 people lis- 
tened to a panel that consisted of 
Carl Beigie, a management profes- 
sor at McGill University, Donald 
Johnson, the senior vice-president 
of the Vermont Gas Co. and a Icad- 
ing advocate of Synergy, Pierre 
Lemieux, the economic advisor to 
the Quebec Chamber of Commerce, 
and William Averyt, director of the 
Canadian-U.S. business _ studies 
program at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

The men discussed what new op- 
portunities lie ahead and what prob- 
lems may result as the trade barriers 
between the two countries are 
greatly reduced. 

Beigie spoke first and concen- 
trated on the gains of free trade. 
Beigie said the two greatest gains of 
increased trade are the greater op- 
portunity to see the cooperative 
advantage of other nations and how 
itallows for greater specialization of 
trade. However, Beige stressed that 
the benefits are not universal be- 
cause some people may have to 
change jobs or may not find jobs at 
all. In general, Beigic felt the agree- 
ment wasa positive thing. “Increase 
in trade is always good to an econo- 
mist because it increases efficiency 
and itenhances institutional change. 
“More is always better than less,” 
Beigie said. 

The trouble the agreement may 
face in the Canadian government, 
Beigie said, is that Canada must 
have an election by the fall of next 
year and there could be a three-way 
tie in the voting and two of the 
parties, the liberals and the NDP, 
would like to “rip the agreement 
up”. Beigie said he felt these two 
groups do not want closer economic 
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relations with the U.S. because they 
fee] they may become a “51st” state. 

Johnson, who followed Beigie, 
dealt with the agreement’s effect 
energy and natural gas. According to 
Johnson, the agreement would do 
three main things. First, it would end 
the embargo of Canadian uranium to 
the U.S. Second, it would give 
Canada access to Alaskan oil. Fi- 
naily it would increase the flow of 
Canadian gas to the U.S. 

It was the final point which Johnson 
centered his talk on. The increased 
flow of Canadian gas would come to 
the country by way of a pipeline 
made by the Champlain Pipeline Co. 
and would provide gas to the North- 
east. If the pipeline was made, it 
would benefit Vermont in two ways, 
it would make natural gas available 
to other areas of Vermont, mainly 
Rutland and Middlebury and it 
would be one more tool to atliract 
industries to areas that received the 
naturai gas. 

Johnson said there would be very 
little effect on Chittenden County 
because, “they havé goud relations 
with Canada anyway.” 

Lemieux, who used a great deal of 
visual aids talked of the agreement’s 
effect on Canada and especially on 
Quebec. This free trade is important 
to Quebec because the province has 
“an open economy,” Lemieux said. 
Forty-percent of its economy is ex- 
ported and 20 percent of that is ex- 
ported out of Canada.” The U.S. gcts 
three-fourths of that 20 percent. 
Lemieux said he felt there were 
many positive parts of the treaty 
including, a wide objective, which is 
to say it will affect many people both 
directly and indirectly. It will also 
remove existing tariffs and control 
non-tariff barriers. “Most 
importantly,the agreement will cre- 
ate a temporary entry of business 
people,” Lemieux said. That way an 
American could go to Canada for 
sales reasons or to work for an 
American company based in Can- 
ada, without becoming a Canadian 
citizen. 

Averyt, the final speaker of the 
afternoon, spoke of the specific ef- 
fect of the treaty to Vermont. He 
noted that the old idea of Vermont as 
astate of cows. skiing, and tourism is 
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WWPYV will make the move south 


BY CHRIS CAPOSSELA 


Contributing Writer 





“WWPV will no longer be a sec- 
ond class citizen,” WWPV General 
Manager Dana Cole said, when 
asked about the station’s move from 
Sloane Arts Center to St. Edmunds’ 
room 222. 

For the last three months; Cole, 
WWPV’s Faculty Advisor Chris 
McClure, Journalism Chairman 
Jack Hillwig and members of the 
college’s administration have been 
meeting regularly to work out de- 
tails for the station’s pending move. 

The main problems with the move 
are related to “space programming,” 
and the location, John Gutman, vice 
president of administration, said. 
“Tn moving any function,” Gutman 
said, “an appropriate location is 
essential. You cannot have the 
buggy going before the horse.” 

Gutman said “space program- 
ming” is the compatibility of the 
location with the function. “With 
room 222, we had space before we 
had a program. We did not want to 
run the risk of a poor design in such 
a prominent location,” he said. 

Gutman said that before blueprints 
could be printed up, the journalism 
departmentand the students whorun 
the station had to reconcile their 
plans for the station. “Once they 
came up with a design that was satis- 

_factory to both groups, we could see 
if it could be fitted in room 222. We, 
through an architect, came up witha 
design that fit. It was then compro- 
mised for 222, and now we can go 
ahead with the necessary engineer- 
ing plans,” he said. 

McClure said he sees several bene- 
fits in moving the station to St. 
Edmunds. “First of all,” he said, “we 
will have a multi-utilization studio 
we do not presently have in Sloane.” 
McClure said the new studio will be 
better equipped to carry out educa- 


tional and musical functions. “The 
broadcast news production classes 
will greatly benefit from the new 
computer system, which we will be 
able to use when we move into 222,” 
he said. 

“For the students,” McClure added, 
“we will have a secure building 
which we hope will encourage 
greater participation. Let’s face it, 
not only is North Campus inconven- 
ient, but walking back to main cam- 
pus at 2 a.m. after finishing a radio 
show is not safe.” He said he sees 
other benefits in moving. “I am so 


happy to be moving into a modern 
facility, which should encourage 
higher quality. The working envi- 
ronment has a lot to do with the 
quality of your product,” he said. 
Cole said he also sees benefits in 
WWPV’s new location. “We will 
now gain some visibility. “PV is 
popular but forgotten in Sloane. So 
few freshman go to North Campus 
anymore. Now, all St. Michael’s 
students will know of us,” he said. 
“We also will now be united with 
the journalism department,” Cole 
added. “which should greatly en- 


hance the quality of our news pro- 
gram.” 

McClure said the move is the cul- 
mination of three years work. “The 
central problem over the last three 
years has been aligning the priorities 
of the journalism department, the 
Student Association, and the admini- 
stration. We are now, all three, in 
perfect harmony,” he said. 

The move will begin shortly after 
finals end in May, McClure said. He 
said the materials will be ordered as 
soon as the final blueprints are com- 


pleted. “The prints are being sent to 
an acoustical engineer for his evalu- 


ation and recommendation. We an- 
ticipate the actual construction to be 
done by August 1, 1988. We will 
shut down at that time and move into 
the new facility hopefully by the 
third week in August. On Sept. 1 we 
will go on the air in our new home,” 
he said. 

McClure said there is considerable 
enthusiasm surrounding the move. 
“Because of this move, our good 
product will get better.” 


Underclassmen will be charged for " Hilltop" 


BY MARY E. WILLIAMS 


Staff Writer 





The Hilltop yearbook will not be 
free for the first time this year, be- 
cause of high production costs. “It’s 
just too expensive,” Hilltop staffer 
Brian Nelson said. He sent out notes 
to all students, announcing the cost. 

In previous years, the Student As- 
sociation paid for the book’s produc- 
tion. This year, “the S.A. didn’t have 
the funds,” Nelson said. Underclass- 


men will pay half of the actual $20 
cost per book. “The S.A. absorbs the 
other half,” he said. 

Student Association president, 
Brian Donahue said the question cf 
charging for the books, “came about 
last year,” when the 1987 yearbook 
went far over budget. 

If the Student Association contin- 
ued to absorb the entire cost of the 
book, it would spend,”3/5 of Student 
Activity money,” Donahue said, so 
an alternate plan was discussed. 


The yearbook is available through 
advance orders for $10. This will 
eliminate the problem of ordering 
too many books. Donahue said S.A. 
and Hilltop staffs “saw extra books 
year after year,” from over-ordering. 

“We looked at other schools,” 
Donahue said,” who charge even 
seniors for the yearbooks. For the 
seniors, it should definitely be free.” 

“The books run between $17 and 
-$20,” and underclassmen are asked 
to pay half, while “faculty is asked to 


pay 100 percent,” Donahue said. 

The Hilltop staff will be taking 
advanced orders for 1988 yearbooks 
during the week of Jan. 25 during 
lunchand dinner. “It willtake a good 
year or two to get our feet in the 
ground,” Donahue said about the 
new plans. “We want to make sure 
evervbody who wants a book gets 
one,” lor a reasonable price, 
Donahue said. 


New "townhouse" housing to to expand ISP 


BY MATT SUTKOSKI 
Staff Writer 





Construction of a new building to 
house groups of foreign students at 
St. Michael’s College will start this 
spring, college officials said. 

Norman Lacharite, assistant to the 
dean of International Programs, said 
the project is in response to requests 
made by foreign groups to attend the 
college for brief periods of four to 
eight weeks. 

In the past, except during the sum- 
mer St. Michael’s has been unable to 


accommodate larger groups because 
housing was already being used by 
students. 


The new building will consist of 72 


housing units and should be ready by 
early fall, Lacharite said. 

The groups will differ from current 
foreign programs. International 
students, now on campus, are here 
for long periods of time for under- 
graduate or graduate work. They 
become integrated with the college 
community. The students also come 
on an individual basis. International 
students in the planned new groups 


will only be here for relatively brief 
periods and will not have time to 
become part of the college commu- 
nity, Lacharite said. 

Lacharite said most groups are 
expected to come from the Far East- 
ern countries. In the future, groups 
may also come from the Latin 
American countries. The groups will 
come fora variety of reasons, such as 
intensive English programs for 
people just out of high school or 
college, or for business studies. “ 
Programs will be tailored to the 
needs of the people involved,” 


Lacharite said. 


“During the first year, anything — 


that happens will be modest,” 


Lacharite said. Thecollege will start 
to drum up business for the new 
programs by contacting groups who 


made inquiries in the past, but could 
not be accommodated. 

Lacharite said the college will not 

set up any firm commitments for 


foreign groups until the building is — 
ready for use. Construction is ex- — 


pected to be completed early next 
fall. 7 


Nite Club is successful alternative 


BY DANA COLE 


Contributing Writer 





Saturday Nite Club is becoming a 
very popular non-alcoholic event for 
students at St. Michael’s. The lights 
and sounds of disc jockey Stuart 
Allen, accompanied by the comfort- 
able atmosphere of Alliot Hall, pro- 
vide a club-like environment. 

Allen plays music on his portable 
equipment. Disco lights, designed 
for him, give dancers the feeling of 
being in a major metropolitan dance 
club, Allen said. Allen plays the Top 

00, also known as Urban Contem- 

rary, and classic rock songs from 
50’s, the 60’s, and the 70’s. 
Student Association President Brian 
Donahue said Allen caters to his 
audience with his selection of music 
and always welcomes requests. 

Allen said it may take a few songs 
to prime the crowd for the evening, 
but after a while the beat penetrates 
all. “You never see anybody sitting 
down because he (Allen) always 
plays great dance tunes,” sophomore 
Kate Devers said. 

The portable equipment allows 


Allen to set up in a different location 
in Alliot each Saturday night. Allen 
said he likes setting up in Alliot 
because it creates a better atmos- 
phere. “I much prefer to play music 
for a small, crowded area than an 
open, half filled one. Students like to 
be treated like adults. The fireplace 
and overlooking balcony project a 
club-like atmosphere versus a 
school dance,” Allen said. 

“Most portable equipment can be 
set up in one half-hour,” Allen said. 
He added, “It takes me between 
three to three and a half hours to set 
up fora gig.” According to Allen, the 
components produce 600 watts of 
sound which is heard through a stu- 
dio monitor system valued at 
$5,000. 

Donahue explains he got the Nite 
Club idea from a convention re- 
cently held at Harvard University by 
the National Association of Campus 
Activities. A representative from 
“Zeus”, a local non-alcoholic night 
club, told attendants the club was 
quite successful, Donahue said. 

The S.A. began searching the 
Burlington area for a company or 


ie 


individual that could produce the 
club-like atmosphere. Allen was 
approached and agreed to set up ona 
one-time deal to see if enough inter- 
est was present. Allen did the pro- 
motion, billing and marketing for 
the first night, requesting the 
evening’s gross 

Approximately 125 students at- 
tended the opening night at a cost of 
$2 per student. Donahue said the 
numbers are increasing each week 
and there is a mix of students from 
each grade level. The Blind Date 
Ball attracted the largest crowd with 
an attendance of 450. “I think the 
Blind Date Ball was really a shot in 
the arm for the program,” Donahue 
said. Donahue is trying to introduce 
new themes to the event to add more 
color and variety in addition to at- 
tracting more people. “It’s funif you 
come for 15 minutes and then stay 
for two hours,” Donahue said. Fu- 
ture themes will include a beach 
party and dressing in all black and 
white. The Rathskeller will be open 
to those of legal drinking age to lure 
more students to Nite Club Allen 
said. 
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“It’s tough to compete with 
downtown entertainment,” Allen 
said. “There’s a lot of peer pressure 
among students to go downtown and 
use fake I.D.’s to get into the bars.” 
The aim of Nite Club is to capture a 
sense of respectability Allen said. 
“Vermont has a problem with the 
separation of the drinking age be- 
tween freshmen and upperclass- 
men,” Allen said. The S.A. has 
recognized that not all students can 
legally drink, and is making strides 
to provide the student body with a 
non-alcoholic. form of entertain- 
ment. 

The University of Vermont has 
not realized the problem yet, and 
students really have nothing to do, 
Allen said. “UVM does not provide 
activities for the underage, and as a 
result, there has been an increase in 
damage and destruction to the cam- 
pus,” Allen said. Duc to this latest 
outburst, UVM security has been 
issued _ side-arms. 

Allen said. “You can either spend 
money on non-alcoholic functions 
for the students, or you can provide 


side-arms for security.” 

The original sponsor for Nite Club 
was the S.A. Executive Board. Now 
the S.A. is approaching different 
sectors of the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity in anticipation of introducing 
new sponsors for the event. Campus 
Ministry has expressed an an interest 
in sponsoring, as well as, Student 
Life, the Student Resource Center, 
and the men’s basketball team. - 

Devers has attended each Nite Club 
to date. “I like ita lot,” Devers said. 
Devers is not of legal drinking age, 
but sill enjoys the night life at St. 

Michael’s. “The atmosphere is 
much more casual then downtown. 
We’re all friends just out having a 
good time,” Devers said. Having an 
activity on campus allows students 

to return from downtown and still 

have a social place to “hang out.” 

“Not having to hitchhike or worry 

about riding downtown with a friend 

who has been drinking is a great 
relief,” Devers said. “I don’t mind 
staying oncampus. Nite Clubisa lot 
of fun. I hope they continue it,” 
Devers said. 
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long gone. This agreement Averyt 
said will help Vermont move ahead 
in terms of investment, energy, and 
manufacturing of large business. He 
said investment will be affected both 
directly and indirectly because of the 
rapid growth of the state. As far as 
energy, the treaty will have a tre- 
mendous effect. “Vermont economy 
depends heavily on energy,” he said, 
and with the pipeline and the in- 
crease of natural gas there is a bright 
future for the state’s businesses. 
Finally, Averyt was glad to say that 
big industry had moved into Ver- 
mont, including General Electric, 
I.B.M., and Digital, and this has 
created changes in the state’s econ- 
omy. Vermont now produces more 
electrical products and fabricated 
metal products than anything else, a 
great jump from the state’s economy 
of 15 years ago. 
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Work study shortage prevents ice rink 


BY DAVID FERRIGNO 


Staff Writer 


The outdoor ice hockey rink at St. 
Michael’s College will most likely 
not be used this winter. In fact, ithas 
not been used for the past two win- 
ters. 

Ed Markey, athletic director, said 
the rink has very little chance of 
being set up this year. “I won’t say 
there’s no chance, but it’s very 


doubtful. The risks and costs are just 


too great,” he said. 

Markey is referring to man-power 
costs. He estimates that the actual 
time the rink would be used would 
not be worth the cost of setting the 
rink up and maintaining it through- 
out the winter. 

“A few years ago, we had work- 


SMC plans 


BY CHRIS SARIEGO 


Contributing Writer 





St. Michael’s College has devel- 
oped a master plan for the future de- 
velopment of the entire campus, 
said John Gutman, director of opera- 
tions for St. Michael’s College. 

“There exists in this master plan, 
plans for residence halls or other 
facilities on the property where 
College Parkway and Johnson Ave- 
nue houses currently stand. But this 
is not for any time soon, and would 
probably be around the year 2000,” 
Gutman said. 

Gutman said that the college does 
not presently own all of 
the property along College Parkway 
and Johnson Avenue. Still privately 
owned are 80 and 88 College Pkwy. 
and 10 and 12 Johnson Ave. 

John and Theresa Coneau have 


1 lived at 88 College Pkwy. for 39 


years. Their house is 123 years old. 
John worked for General Electric, 
Theresa for Bell Aircraft. Both are 
now retired. Their five children 
were raised in the house. Mr. 
Coneau said they have been happy 
living at 88 College Pkwy. “We 
have the Fanny Allen Hospital right 
across the street, the Quick Stop for 
errands, and we go to church at St. 
Michael’s. The college offered to 
buy our place, and let us rent it out 


for ten years, but we’reinno big rush 


to leave.” 

The Coneaus said that the college 
mows their lawn and plows their 
driveway in return for the option to 
be the first to bid on their house. 
They declined to reveal the price 
offered by the college. 

Mr. Coneau said, ““We’ ll probably 
sell, butrightnow we just don’t want 
to leave.” 

William and Mary Patneaude live 
at 80 College Pkwy. and both are 
retired. Mr. Patneaude said, “ St. 
Michael’s has offered to buy our 
home. We had it appraised two 
months ago, and then they sent an 
appraiser here two weeks ago, but 
they still haven’t gotten back to us. 
The price hasn’t been mentioned.” 

Mrs. Patneaude interjected, 
“We’ve signed nothing.” 

Mr. Patneaude said, “It is not like 
what you said before in your paper, 
St. Michael’s does not plow our 
driveway, or mow our lawn.” 

Mrs. Patneaude concluded, “We 
have made no deals with St. 
Michael’s whatsoever.” 

Doris Valley has lived at 10 
Johnson Ave. for 42 years. Her fa- 
ther, acarpenter, built the home. “St. 


study students and the hockey team 
working on it. We’ve lost the work- 
study students and Lou DiMasi, 
hockey coach, doesn’ thave the time 
anymoreto organize it.” For what we 
would have to put into it, we just 
wouldn’t get enough out of it,” 
Markey said. 

“With the hockey team practicing 
at5 a.m. and my jobat St. Michael’s 
I just can’t swing it. I also have to 
spend time with my family,” DiMasi 
said. 

The other factor preventing the rink 
from being setup is thatif anyone got 
hurt while skating on the rink, the 
school would be liable. This is a risk 
the school will not take. 

“We’re really afraid of it (the lia- 
bility issue). It doesn’t have to be a 
student involved either. Ifakid from 
Florida Avenue (astreet behind Ross 


Sport Center) comes over, skates on 
the ice, and breaks his leg, we’re 
liable. He could sue the school for a 
lot of money. We simply can’t take 
that risk,” Markey said. 

He cited a case which influenced 
the school’s decision to discontinue 
the rink. When the rink was setup on 
North Campus, 15 years ago, a St. 
Michael’s basketball player skated 
on the rink and hit a crack in the ice. 
He broke his leg and sued the school 
foralarge sum ofmoney, Originally, 
the basketball player won the case, 
but St.Michael’s won on the appeal. 

“We were very lucky with that 
case. It could have set the college 
back financially. That’s what we’re 
trying to avoid by not having the 
rink. We’d love the kids to be able to 
use it but the risks involved are just 
too great,” Markey said. 


to buy College Parkway 


Mike’s wants to know if I’m inter- 
ested in selling,” said Mrs. Valley, 
“but I’ve got children who are also 
interested, and a doctor at Fanny 
Allen who wants to buy it as well. St. 
Mike’s says that any time I’m ready 
to sell, to let them know first. But the 
doctor said to let him know the price 
they offer, and he will give them a 
run for their money.” 

“We sold our property out back for 
the school’s town houses.” said Mrs. 


Valley. “Whenever anything goes 
wrong (on her land adjacent to the 
town houses) they say ‘Mrs. Valley, 
you take care of it, because it’s 
yours.’ And I say, yeah, but you take 
care of it, because you’re going to 
own it.’” 
Valley said that she will sell her 
house to the highest bidder. 
The houses at 76, 84, 86, 90 and 92 
College Pkwy., as well as 8 and 3 


Supervision of the rink during cer- 
tain hours was also discussed as one 
of the issues in the decision. If a 
supervisor, student or otherwise, is 
present while people are on the ice, 
then the school would put up the 
rink. However, the school has no 
way of keeping people from 
Winooski or the student body off the 
rink when there is no supervisor. If a 
person skates on the ice even though 
he’s not supposed to, the school is 
still liable. Markey said the cost of 
putting up a fence around the rink | 
would be too-expensive. 

Five years ago, the rink cost ap- 
proximately $10,000 to assemble. 
Markey said with virtually no 
chance of using it again, the rink will 
be sold in the near future and the 
money will be put back into the 
school’s budget. 


housing 


Johnson Ave., are already owned by 
the college. “We tore down 94 Col- 
lege Parkway and 2 Johnson Ave. 
because they were structurally un- 
safe.”, Gutman said. 

“Five years ago, the college 
adopted an acquisition policy for 
(all) these properties, to give the 
college the flexibility to do some- 
thing with them in the future.” said 
Gutman. 


New Proposal for quad 


BY JENNIFER CASPER 
Staff Writer 





During the first Student Associa- 
tion meeting of the semester Mi- 
chael D. Samara, dean of students, 
put forth a proposal focusing on the 
improvement of residential life on 
campus, especially in the Quad. 

The Quad proposal was outlined by 
Samara in Tuesday’s meeting. The 
proposal deals with the creation of 
freshmen halls, aligning 16 faculty 
members with those halls, extending 
orientation programs in them and 
expanding staff in the halls. Also 
included in the proposal are plans to 
create a program of personal devel- 
opment for freshmen and confronta- 
tion skills workshops. 

Also being proposed are plans for 
improvements in the dormitories of 
the Quad. These consist of ideas for 
carpeting Joyce and Alumni Halls, 
keeping the lounges on each floor 
open and lowering the density of 
students in each hall. Included in the 
proposal is a plan to create commu- 
nities of 25 in the Quad buildings 
instead of 50. Also, to make the 
Quad co-ed on a floor-by-floor basis 
and to lock the Quad buildings. 

The reaction by the General As- 
sembly to the proposed policy 
changes was mixed. Senior Dave 
Nagle said he thinks creating fresh- 
men halls will alienate the freshmer 
from the rest of the school. This 
position was echoed by various 
members of the Assembly. 

Samara said he feels the separation 
of the freshmen from the upperclass- 
men will create a tighter freshmen 
class, and will help the school in its 
campaign for academic excellence. 
Samara said the academic excel- 
lence of freshmen is often limited by 
the integration of freshmen and 
sophomores in the residence halls. 
Many members of the General As- 


sembly did not agree with this point, 
saying that with upperclassmen in 
the halls, they learned a great deal 
about how to study, which profes- 
sors to take and how to budget their 
time. 

The discussion of the proposal was 
ended when Brian Donahue, Student 
Association president, asked the 
members of the General Assemby to 
submit the proposal to their constitu- 
ents and come back next week with 
some feedback. 

Also during the meeting, the Stu- 
dent Association discussed the le- 


gitimacy of professors’ grading sys- 
tems. Some of them use a different 
grading system than the one de- 
scribed in the Student Handbook. 
The many ways the college has 
changed in the past four years were 
discussed. Many members of the 
Assembly expressed the feeling that 
they would not have been admitted 
to the school if they applied this year. 
Many do not like the changes. 

Also mentioned was the St. 
Michael’s Board of Trustees upcom- 
ing visit to the campus Jan. 29 and 
30. 


Drinking... 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“For the most part all establish- 

ments are meeting the require- 
ments,” Vallee said. 

Slightly over an hour from the 
start it was agreed that solu- 
tions to over serving patrons 
and students consuming too 
much alcohol at one given time 
must be found. The bar owners 
are willing to devise plans to 
help in this problem. 

Timothy Mahoney, owner of 
Kell and Mahoney’s, said, 
“There must be a check and 
balance system to the plans of 
actions taken.” One idea stated 
was a Driver Alert program. 
Designated drivers will be 
given non-alcoholic beverages 
free. The schedule of the week- 
end shuttle van will also be 
worked on to accommodate the 
Winooski bars. 

Mahoney said bar own- 
ersare also going to setup a “bar 


policy” in which similar policies 
towards trying to solve the 
problem will be set up. 

“Bar owners need to keep in 
contact with each other,” Ma- 
honey said. 

Currently, St. Michael’s has 
numerous programs to help 
students who have an alcohol 
problem. There are resident 
hall programs which provide 
information on the physical, 
emotional, and psychological 
affects of alcohol. There is an 
AA Chapter on campus, as well 
as, individual counseling and 
discussion groups held by Cam- 
pus Ministry. 

“Look out for each other,” 
Samara said. 

A follow-up meeting will be 
held next week to discuss the 
decisions made to help render 
the situation. 
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A blow to the First Amendment 


Last week the Supreme Court made a 
decision that directly affects high 
school newspapers across the country 
and indirectly affects everyone’s right 
to free speech, whether they are a jour- 
nalist or not. 

In a 5-3 decision the court ruled that 
school administrators have the right to 
decide what will and will not be 
printed in their schools student run 
newspapers. According to the case, 
Principal Robert E. Reynolds deleted 
two pages from his high school’s 
newspaper May 13, 1983 issue. The 
stories were pulled because Reynolds 
believed that the articles (about teen 
pregnancy and divorce) weren’t ap- 
propriate reading for some of the 
younger students, and the names of the 
pregnant girls and divorced parents 
weren’t concealed well enough. Rey- 
nolds said because of a printer’s dead- 
line he had no chance to ask the stu- 


dents to make revisions. 

On the surface this seems like a prob- 
lem just for high school journalists, but 
we think it runs quite deeper. This 
ruling should put serious questions in 
the minds of everyone, from high 
school journalists to professionals. If 
the Supreme Court can take free 
speech away fromhigh school students 
because as Justice Byron White puts it, 
“A school need not tolerate student 


speech that is inconsistent with its 


basic educational mission,” the first 
amendment is in danger. 

If this is possible, what is to stop the 
Supreme court from saying, “A gov- 
ernment need not tolerate journalistic 
material that is inconsistent with its 
basic governing mission”? 


We hope that everyone realizes the 
magnitude this decision carries, and 
hope that someday it is amended. 


Vodka logic and the lack of snow 


The lack of snow in Vermont this 
year is certainly very distressing. Here 
it is, the end of January, and the only 
snow to be found are some very little 
scattered patches. Even the ski slopes 
don’t have enough snow to boast 
about. It’s a pretty sad predicament. 

Many people come to Vermont for 
the snow. The lack of snow must have 
an alarming effect on them. “What 
good is Vermont without snow? I paid 
almost $500 for a ski pass and now it’s 
no good,” many must be saying. 

Many ask who may be to blame for 
this misfortune. The answer to this is 
not simple. Some say it’s the Repub- 
licans. We at The Defender think that 
maybe it’s a Communist attempt to 
take over our capitalist ski industry. 
Let’s face it, things have been pretty 
strange since Gorbachev left Wash- 
ington. We knew that something was 
up. 

We feel that it’s time to retaliate. 
We’re not saying that Mr. Reagan 
should push the button. No, we should 
use more subtle methods to incapaci- 
tate their economy. We must infiltrate 


their vodka industry. The Soviets must 
surely value their vodka as much as we 
Americans value our skiing. Not to 
mention how much we at The De- 
fender value our vodka. 

Anyway, to get back to snow, or the 
lack thereof, there isn’t any. It’s al- 
most February. Damn those commu- 
nists. We must be strong. We need to 
show them that a lack of snow could 
never weaken this great country of 
ours. Together we can overcome this 
hardship. 

If we all stick together and comfort 
each other in this hour of distress, we 
shall endure. We’ll show those Rus- 
skies what we’re made of. A snow 
embargo is just what we need to pull us 
together. We can make it through this. 
We have compiled a list of 500 things 
to do in the winter when there is no 
snow. We will now list them so you 
may be able to make it through these 
rough... 


We have just been informed that it is 
indeed snowing. Between six and 12 
inches are expected. Never mind. 














Letters 





School spirit exists outside the gym 





To the Editors: 


Your lack of sports coverage appalls and disgusts me! Let me be more specific. Your lac 
of coverage on every other sport besides basketball is pitiful! You should be embarassed 
to be so blatantly prejudiced towards basketball and against every other sport! But, the: 


- again, can I really blame you for your accurate reflection of the school's attitudes? I h: 


chance to see the basketball team's "Meet the Players" book. What a pleasure it was to 
their carpeted locker room with all those Reeboks in neat rows! It would be nice to m et 
the players of the other sports. Imust have missed the hockey team, swim team and skiteams' 
"Meet the Players" books. I'd love to see the accomodations provided for these teams, but _ 
I know the pictures would pale in comparison! fems 
I realize that basketball is Division II and our other teams are Division III, but let's be fair 
about this! I'm sick of seeing pictures of basketball players! Why don't you do something — 
different for once and give more than your bare minimum coverage of other sports! Let's — 


remember whois having a winning season (Hint: itis not the basketball team). [Editor'snote: 


this letter was received in late December when the team's record was 3-4.] Why don't you ~ 
give credit where credit is due? Maybe if the basketball team concentrated more on playing 

than posing for the paper they would do better. And to you Bleacher Bums who were soirate — 
with the only 200 students who attended the basketball game, why don't you come to the ~ 


the gym! If you showed up, you would know that. Please, not another basketball edition! 


swim and ski meets or the hockey games? Beleive it or not, school spirit does exist outside q 


I don't think my stomach can take it, 


“Amy Thibault | 


Abortion awareness 


To the Editors: 


Not many people are awre of the frightening statistics pertaining to battered women as — 
reported in the Dec. 2 issue of The Defender. The writer has done us all a service. 

However, there is another set of frightening statistics that must be reported - the statistics — 
of abortion. For those who do not know the true nature of abortion or its seriousness, it is 
the dismembering and tearing out of the unborn developing baby from its mother's womb 
from limb to limb. One method is suction abortion done by a suction machine 29 times more 
powerful than a home vacuum cleaner. The 1973 Roe v. Wade abortion decision allows an 
abortion to be done at any time up to just before birth. 

Itis hard to believe, but true, that in the United States a pre-born developing baby is killed — 
in its mother's womb by abortion every 21 seconds: 171 each second; 4100 each day; 29,000 


each week; 125,000 each month and 1,500,000 each year. Since the 1973 Roe vs. Wade _ 


decision, 20 million pre-born developing babies have died by abortion. 

The question now arises, who is it that has abortions and why? Dr. Irvin Cushner, an 
abortion supporter, stated before a Senate subcommittee in 1981 that 98 percent of all 
abortions were done because the women "do not wish to be pregnant at this time." < 

Who will man our industries if this slaughter of innocents continues; who will teach our 
children, defend our country, fund Social Security sufficiently to provide for today's youth 
upon retirement? Think about it. Read about it. Work with a group trying to prevent 
abortions, there are several. 

Our library has a variety of books and periodicals covering the topic of abortion. Do make — 
them a part of your educational reading. 
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~ Ina year in which we have celebrated our Constitution’s 200th anniver- 
sary, it seems ironic that it has been highlighted by scandalous events. 

Events that quickly come to mind include the Iran-Contra scandal, the 
confession of Sen. Joe Biden to plagiarism and academic fraud and 

President Reagan’s policy in the Persian Gulf. 

The Joe Biden story forces us to ask curselves several questions. First, if 
we cannot believe in or trust the people representing us, who can we trust? 
Secondly, is the entirety of our political system run by people we cannot 
‘trust? Ina year when we were celebrating representation in our govern- 
ment, it seems ironic that one of our representatives cannot be trusted. 

On a larger scale, the action in the Persian Gulf also seems a bit ironic. 

_Atthe time of the Constitution’s writ- 

ing it was the intention of the Framers 

tohavea strong Congress and to mini- 

“mize the powers of the president. As 

time passed, the power of the presi- 
dency expanded, Eventually, it came 
to the attention of Congress that the 

presidency was becoming too powerful. In order to control the president’ 8 
power, Congress passed the War Powers Act. The irony here is that 
Congress has failed to enforce the War Powers Act to limit Mr. Reagan’s 

policy in the Persian Gulf. 

- Bynotenforcing the War Powers Act, Congress has allowed the president 
to do exactly the opposite of what the Framers intended. The president has 
become the “main man” in foreign policy decision making. No longer does 
Congress. have the influence in this realm as it once did. 

‘Finally, the Iran-Contra scandal could not have happened at a more 
inopportune time. The covert action which Lt. Col. Oliver North (along 

witha host of others) took clearly goes against the intentions of the Framers 

of the Constitution. Not only did Congress not know of this action, but it 


Timothy M. Krumm 





The Political Scene 


ecret operations were going. 
history teaches | us to learn from: our mistakes so they will 





_ Timothy M. Krumm's, 
Top Ten Political Events 
of 1987 


T he Iran-Contra scandal. 
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1987: A Year of Irony |Destination Drunk: A 


Game Played For Life 


BY DIANE WHITE 
Contributing Writer 





They sat around the table discuss- 
ing plans for their weekly gamble. 
They would not play with cards and 
the stakes would be higher than any 
amountof money. They were tempt- 
ing fate and they were waging their 
lives. Yet, they were carefree, 


| laughing and singing. 


They were preparing for a trip 
downtown. The bars in Burlington 
would serve as the game board. The 
object of the game was to come 
home as drunk as possible. 

As they sat around the table they 
discussed who would control the 
most important equipment in the 
game, the car. 

“Ti drive down, but I’m not going 
to drive home,” one said. 


“We can take the shuttle bus home 
and get the car tomorrow,” another 
said. The shuttle bus is a service 
provided by the Student Association 
of St. Michael’s College. It provides 
students who arc downtown with a 
freeride back tothe campus. By the 
time the players were on their way 


downtown the driver had already 
had two beers, and someone else was 
appointed to take the car home early 
in the evening. 

Nine players were participating in 
the game. They were packed in the 
car like sardines. They were sitting 
on each other’s laps and no one had 
room to move. 

The strategy for the first part of the 
game was to visit a number of bars. 
In each one they visited, mixed 
drinks, pitchers of beer and shots 
were steadily flowing to their table. 
The players were laughing, singing 
and dancing. The appointed driver 
soon decided he would not leave 
early. 

In the six hours they spent down- 
town they went to four bars. The 
evening ended with the same ques- 
tion as it had started, who would 
drive? But this time, no one men- 
tioned the shuttle bus. Instead, they 
all claimed they were all right to 
drive. 


“T have had nothing but water for 
ule past huui. . 2! ' ‘ve,’ one said. 
“I stopped drinking over an hour 
and ahalfago. I feel fine, I’ ll drive,” 


another said. 

The player who had originally been 
appointed to drive ended up behind 
the wheel. The other contestants 
crammed into the car. All were 
ready to play in the last round. The 
trip home began. 

Not long after leaving the parking 
lot the driver stopped to pick upa 
hitchhiker. The others yelled, 
“Where is she going to fit?” 

The driver looked behind him. His 
expression changed. He seemed to 
just then realize how many people 
were stuffed in the car. “I guess she 
can’t,” he said and continued on his 
way. Next, he approached a yellow 
traffic light. He stepped on the gas 
an accelerated through it. The play- 
ers yelled, “Are you crazy?” 

“Relax, this is how I always drive,” 
he said. 

He got on the interstate and the 
players arrived home safely. Not 
once did they see a police car. The 
driver got out of the car. “TI lied, I 
really shouldn’t have driven,” he 
said. 

For tonight the game was over. All 
ihe players were winners. No one 
called the driver’s bluff. 


“| Capitalism vs. Socialism: 
The Catholic Church's View 


Throughout history, the Catho- 
lic Church has rarely remained silent 
when it felt there was an injustice 
present in society. 

The string of social teachings on 
the economy originated in 1891, 
when Pope Leo XIII criticized so- 
cialism for its lack of religious affili- 
ation and materialistic values. He 
was no less critical of capitalism, 
lacking respect for the human 
worker. He stressed the necessity of 
unionization and government inter- 
vention for the development of leg- 
islation to regulate the economy. 

It has been almost 100 years since 
Pope Leo XIII issued Rerum no- 
varum. In this time, the teachings 


EVAN MECHAM 
Arizona Governor 


‘trampled upon. 





have changed; especially in regards 
to socialism. 

Issued in September of 1981, 
Laborem exercens is the most thor- 
ough and up to date analysis of the 
present state of labor injustice. 

The author of this work is Pope 
John Paul IJ. Throughout the encyc- 
lical, his Polish heritage (especially 
in relation to solidarity) is evident. 
This is an important factor contribut- 
ing to the reshaping of Catholic 
social teachings. 

The Catholic Church does, and 
always has rejected the philosophies 
of capitalism. Ina capitalist market, 


those who make out the greatest are 
the rich, cleverand resourceful. The 
poor, modest and,,.simiple are 
Other problems 
include individualism, materialism 
and lack of spiritual values. 

Although socialism has a greater 
respect for human rights, the church 
could not see fit to accept it as a 
solution for the West. The church 
has problems with the unfair class 
structure and _ strict government 
ownership. Although government 
does not posses all factors of produc- 
tion, as does communism, it controls 
enough to take away some of the 
competitive incentive. This often 
leads to inefficiency and the disap- 
pearance of individuals into larger 
groups. 

The underlying purpose behind 
Pope John Paul II’s encyclical was 
the fusion of the capitalist philoso- 
phies in the West with those of East- 
em socialism. The hopeful outcome 


would be the development of a so- 
clo-cconomic structure that could 
serve the entire globe. In doing this, 
John Paul II uses socialism as a base 
and modifies it to meet the criteria of 
the Christian tradition. 

Some of these modifications are 
that society must demand moral val- 
ues and judgments from partici- 
pants. A struggle should exist for 
labor justice, not power and prestige. 
Also, a greater ownership and re- 
sponsibility must exist for workers. 
No country should be concerned for 
its own progress individually, but for 
the world as a whole. The changes 


Andrew Pelosi 


On Economics 





shovld not take place instantane- 
ously, but over time to prevent 
chaos. Although it must be based on 
Marxist principles, many of Marx’s 
philosophies are unacceptable. 
Also, it will not be sovereign, butcan 
exist among other philosophies that 
are acceptable. 

Although many of these modifica- 
tions seem unrealistic, gradual 
changes over time have made amaz- 
ing transformations. The capitalis- 
tic society has made great progress 
since this nation was founded. 


(Andrew Pelosi is a junior majoring 
in Economics at St. Michael’ s Col- 
lege.) 
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By Leigh Rubin 





After Marcy leapt, Herb realized it was just infatuation. 
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Jehan Sadat speaks at 


newspaper anniversary — 


BY MARIE-ANNE AZAR 


Contributing Writer 


Jehan Sadat, widow of former 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
spoke at the Flynn Theatre last 
Tuesday as a guest of Vermont 
Woman, the only statewide 

omeon’s newspaper. Mme. Sadat 

as 11e major feature in Vermont 
‘J yan’s second anniversary cele- 


hrauon. 


Gov. Madeleine Kunin gave Sadat 
a warm introduction, citing her 
1 any accomplishments. Kunin said 
that women who have experienced 
nartyrdom in the manner that 
Loretta King, Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis and Sadat have, must live up 
tc and continue their husband’s 
work, as well as form their own 


FACE IT, RON, 
WE GOTTA RAISE 


particular niche in the dynamics of 
the world. 

Jehan Sadat has certainly left her 
mark. In all aspects of her life, Sadat 
shapes her actions by her vision of 
the world as one day being aplace of 
peace and equality. She spoke with 
friendly familiarity and candor. 


Talk of her iate husband made up a 
good deal of Sadat’s format. She 
used humor and affection to convey 
the unique relationship she shared 
with her husband. It was obvious that 
the late president listened to his wife 
and that their views on making their 
country a better place complimented 
each other. President Sadat saw 
peace as the answer, Mme. Sadat 
chose an interrior route, paying at- 
tention to the poor and especially to 
women and theirrole in government, 





economy annd family affairs. She 
was a major proponent of the 1979 
Civil Rights Law in Egypt, which 
gave women many more rights in 
divorce cases and settlements after 
their husband’s death. 

I have never considered myself a 
feminist, but the feelings aare a natu- 


ral part of my reactions and way of — 


thinkiing. This way of looking at 
matters has been intensified in the 
forum of higher education, as it 
should be. This brighter perception 
has not been perpetuated by a Kap-. 
lan class, but by every class, discus- 
sion and experience these past four 
years. Seeing Jehan Sadat really 
brought the experience together. In 
her words, “Asking for equality is 
not a fight against men. Itis a desire 
to help build and maintain a society 
together.” 


HE SAID WE MUST 
INCREASE -- JH-- UM-— 
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= THE YEAR IN CINEMA [4 


Almost every magazine and newspaper use their first issue of the new year to recap the past years events. Top 10 lists seem to fill every 
publication. To many writers and editors it’s just an easy way to fill space. To the readers it’s something easy to read, and gives them a chance 
to compare their favorites of the past year to the critics favorites. One thing to remember when reading a top 10 list is to take it lightly. After 
all, what exactly is a top ten list except one writers opinion of the movies he was able to see that particular year. 

The Defender’s top 10 has one distinct difference from the others. Once you have read it, there is no need to read any others. If there is a 
movie on this list you missed you better get out and see it. Enough said, the following is a list of the best movies of 1987 and some of the actors, 
actress and directors that I was (and you should have been) impressed with. : 























Top Actors of 1987 


William Hurt-Broadcast News 
Michael Douglas-Wall Street, Fatal Attraction 
Kevin Costner-No Way Out, The Untouchables 
Danny Devito-Tin Men, Throw Momma... 
Robert Dinero-The Untouchables 
Gene Hackman-No Way Out 
Richard Dreyfuss-Tin Men, Stakeout _ 
Dennis Quaid-Innerspace, Suspect | 
Sean pounery ine Untouchabl Sc i 


Top Actresses of 1987 

























Holly Hunter- Broadcast News, Raising Arizona 
Emily Lloyd- Wish You Were Here 

Sean Young- No Way Out 

Cher- Suspect, Witches of Eastwick 

Glenn Close- Fatal Attraction 

Anne Archer- Fo Attraction 









-LESSTHAN ZERO __ 
PRINCE OF DARKNESS — 
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BABY BOOM 
Diane Keaton stars in this comedy directed by 
Charles Shyer. Keaton plays a Manhattan 
managemeni-consulting firm's tiger lady until 
she's entrusted with the care of a baby girl. 
This film israted PG. 1-2-3 Burlington Plaza. 


BATTERIES NOT INCLUDED 
A group of aliens arrive on earth to help a 
group of inner-city tennants with their hous- 
ing problems. With Hume Cronyn, Jessica 
Tandy and Frank McRae. Directed by 
Mathew Robbins. This film is rated PG. 


BRADDOCK MISSING IN ACTION II 
Chuck Norris is back, and heis nothappy. This 
timeheis fighting foreveryone whocan’t fight 
back. Directed by Aaron Norris. This film is 
rated R. 


BROADCAST NEWS 
Reviewed in this issue. This film is rated R. 


CINDERELLA 
A Walt Disney classic from 1949. There is 
_ really nothing to say about this story other than 
toseeit. If you have already seen it, go see it 
again or take someone who hasn’t had the 
opportunity to see it themselves. This film is 
rated G. 


THE COUCH TRIP 
Dan Aykroyd stars as a patient in an insan 
asylum who escapes after impersonating his 


_ doctor. With Charles Grodin Walter Mathau 


and Donna Dixon. Directed by Michael 
Ritchie. This film is rated PG. 


DIRTY DANCING 

Rolling Stone magazine called the dancing in this 
film, “as thrilling as in any decade.” It stars 
Jennifer Grey, and Patrick Swayze, and is the story 
of an upper class girl, and her relationship with a 
boy from the other side of the tracks. The story 
centers around the problems that surround their re- 
lationship. This film is rated PG-13. 


EMPIRE OF THE SUN 
Steven Spielberg’s epic drama about a young 
boy trying to surrvive on his own during 
WwWIL. Spielberg proves with this film thathe 
is one of the great filmakers of all time. 
Christian Bale makes his first motion picture 
appearance and is excellent as young Jim 
Graham, a boy from a wealthy British family 
living in Shanghai in 1941. After the Japanese 


_ begin to round up the European community, 


Jim finds himself seperated from his parents 


and trying desperatley to surrvive. Despite 


‘extremly large crowd scenes which were 


actually shot in Shanghai the Spielberg does 


¢ 
os 
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an excellent job of staying close to Jim, and 


the conclusion (An ariel bombing of a prison 


s camp) makes up for the few flat scenes in this 


film. This film is rated PG. 


This Week 
PNmeCoennical 











FATAL ATTRACTION | 

Michael Douglas stars as the perfect family 
man whose life is falling apart after he has a 
weekend affair with Glenn Close. Close is 
excellent as “the other woman,” whorefuses to 
accept the fact that Douglas has no intentions 
of leaving his family for her. Very exciting 
conclusion. Directed by Adrian Lyne. This 
film is rated R. 


FOR KEEPS 
Molly Ringwald and Randall Batinkoff star in 
this story of a teen age couple and their prob- 
lems after she becomes pregnant. With Ken- 
neth Mars. Directed by John G. Avildssen. 
This film is rated PG-13. 


GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM 
Barry Levinson’s story of an American disc 
jockey in Vietnam, entertaining the troops 
during the war. Robin Williams stars. Written 
by Mitch Markowitz. This film is rated R. 


HOUSEKEEPING 
A woman who is used to living on her own 
suddenly finds herself responsible with bring- 


-ing up her two nieces when their mother 


commits suicide. With Christine Lahti. Writ- 


ten and directed by Bill Forsyth. This film is © 


rated PG. 





Re 


MOONSTRUCK 
Cher and Nicholas Cage star in this romantic 
comedy which received five Golden Globe 
Nominations. With Olympia Dukakis and 
Danny Aiello. Writteen by John Patrick 
Shanley, directed by Norman Jewison. This 
tilm is rated PG. 


NUTS 
Barbra Streisand plays a prostitute who is on 
trial for murder after she kills one of her john’s 
in self defense. Richard Dreyfuss is the 
lawyer who is defending her. Supporting cast 
includes Maureen Stapleton, Eli Wallach, 
Karl Malden, Robert Webber, James Whit- 
more and William Prince. Directed by Martin 
Ritt. This film is rated R. 


OVERBOARD 
Goldie Hawn and Kurt Russell star in the story 
of a wealthy woman who contracts amnesia 
and ends up in the poorhouse when Russel 
claims tobe herhusband. fhis film is rated PG. 


PLANES, TRAINS AND AUTOMOBILES 
A.comedy starring Steve Martin and John 


Candy. A very funny movie with exceptional 


performances coming from Martin and Candy. 
Laughs through the entire film and then an 
unexpected ending. This film is rated R. 
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THE PRINCESS BRIDE 
Directed by Rob Reiner, this is a fairy tale 
about true love and adventure. There are 
giants, sword fights, sadness and happiness. 
Billy Crystal makes a special appearance as 
Miracle Max. Very Entertaining. This film is 
rated PG. 


RAW 
Eddie Murphy stars in his own concert release 
movie. While Murphy tends to rely heavily on 
words that cannot be printed, he is also a 
comedian gifted with a great deal of talent. 
From his impersonations of Bill Cosby and 
Richard Pryor to his homosexual routine, 
Murphy will keep you laughing. While the 
film doesn’t quite live up to the expectations 
that were set after his HBO special DELIRI- 
OUS and Murphy’s raunchy style of comedy 
may not appeal to everyone, RAW is a very 
funny movie and Murphy followers are sure to 
enjoy. Filmed at the Felt Forum in New York 
City, this film is rated R. 


RETURN OF THE LIVING DEAD II 
As the saying goes, just when you thought it 
was Safe to be dead, here we go again. Same 


| old story of a group of dead people that wreak 
| havoc on the living. With James Karen, Thom 


Mathews and Dana Ashbrook. Written and 


directed by Ken Wiederhorn. 


THE RUNNING MAN 


Arnold Schwarzenegger plays tthe ultimate 


game shhow contestant in the ultimate game 


| show. No one has ever surrvived this game, 
| what will Arnold do? Richard (Family Feud) 
| Dawson stars as the game show host. This film 
j is rated R. 


THREE MEN AND A BABY 


| The story of three bachelors (Tom Selleck, 


Steve Guttenberg, Ted Danson) who are sud- 
denly responsible for the care of a baby girl 


| who has apparently been fathered by one of 
1 them. Directed by Star Trek’s Leonard Ni- 
1 moy. This film is rated PG. 


THROW MOMMA FROM THE IR \IN 
Danny DeVito’s directing debut, this is the 
story of Owen (Danny DeVito) and his plan to 
kill his mama. Billy Crystal stars as Ownen’s 
writing teacher, and the person Ownen wants 
to kill his mother. Although this becomes 
very silly at times, it’s actually an entertain- 
ing film. Crystal and DeVito work extremley 
well togehter and turn in funny performances. 
One more thing, if you’re an Alfred Hitch- 
cock fan you may want to see this one just for 
the quick scene from the classic STRANG- 
ERS ONATRAIN. This film israted PG-13. 


WALL STREET 

Oliver Stone’s follow up to PLATOON, this 
is the story of young Bud Fox (Charlie Sheen) 
whois stockbroker tired of just getting by. Fox 
meets up with corporate raider Gordon Gekko 
(Michael Douglas) and begins the life of an 
inside trader. Twentieth Century Fox actually 
hurried up the release date after the crash. This 
is an excellent story of greed, and Stone does 
an excellent job of getting the audience to root 
for Fox, even though what he is doing is 
illegal. Michael Douglas is terrific as Gekko, 
and Martin Sheen puts on an excellent per- 
formance as Bud’s father. The only downfall 
of this movie-comes with the selection of 
Daryl Hannah as Bud’s girlfriend. She is a 
much better actress than she shows us in 
WALL STREET, and it seems she was used 
here simply to attract viewers. . This film is 
rated R. 
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Class of '88 
begins gift 
campaign 


The Class of 1988 is pledging 
money to the Durick Library as 
part of the annual graduating 
class gift campaign, said senior 
Cindy Winter. 

Winter and Dan Thompson co- 
chair the Class of 1988 Gift Com- 
mittee. They will be working 
with the office of institutional 
advancement and more then 20 
seniors to solicit pledges from 
seniors over the next six weeks. 

As part of the campaign, seniors 
will pledge an initial $10, and an 
additional $90 over the next three 
years. 

Students who donate to the 
campaign will be entered in a 
raffle for a $100 grand prize and 
smaller prizes, awarded at the 
conclusion of the pledge drive 
March 9. 

The Gift Committee hopes to 
raise at least $23,000. Winter 
said 60 percent participation will 
enable the class to reach the goal. 
The committee will kick off the 
campaign Jan. 27. 


M.IL.T. dean 
to discuss 
economy 


Lester Thurow, a world-re- 
nowned economist, and dean of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology’s Sloan School of 
Management, will speak Jan. 28, 
at the Flynn Theatre in Burling- 
ton. 

Thurow, the author of two best 
selling books, The Zero-Sum So- 
ciety, and The Zero-Sum Solu- 
tion, will discuss ways of making 
the United States more competi- 
tive by bringing it into the global 
economy. 

The speech is designed as a 
training seminar for businesses, 
but members of the general pub- 
lic may purchase tickets at the 
Flynn Theatre box office for $20 
each. 


Politics and 


comedy with 
Mark Russell 


Political satirist Mark Russell 
will appear this Saturday at the 
Flynn theatre in Burlington. 

Russell appears semi-monthly 
on PBS, delivering satirical com- 
mentary on current events, and 
breaking into slapstick songs that 
lampoon politicians and news- 
makers. He also writes,a syndi- 
cated newspaper column and 
contributes to several national 
publications. 

Tickets for the 8 p.m. perform- 
ance may be purchased at the 
Flynn Theatre box office. 
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plays to Alliot crowd 


By Kate Flaherty 
Staff Writer 





The light show consisted of two 
mismatched floor lamps, and the 
sound system was only two small 
amplifiers, but when Tom Walters 
told his audience they still had time 
to catch the Alice Cooper show 
across town, no one moved. 

Maybe they were too comfortable. 
About 100 people curled up in arm- 
chairs, sprawled out on the floor, or 
hung outon the stairs in Alliot to hear 
Walters sing last Thursday night, 
sponsored by the Alliot Coffeehouse 
Committee. 

Although Walters has played at the 
school before, this was the first time 
he’s been back since he left his 
Resident Director position, to work 
at White Crow Audio, a recording 
studio. 

Walters said, “My leaving was 
entirely coincidental. I wanted to get 
into recording, and when [White 
Crow was] getting ready to do the 
Bernie Sanders album, they called 
me up. In a week my life had com- 
pletely turned arjund.” 


Even though Walters has gone, he 
certainly hasn’t been forgotten by 


his fans at St. Michacl’s. The audi- 


ence received Walters’ repertoire 
very well. He played classic Simon, 
Fogelberg, and Neil Young songs, 
plus his own material. 

“I was really flattered,” Walters 
said about the crowd, “There have 


been times when I’ ve played here to 
only about 12 people.” 

Even though he’s never profession- 
ally recorded his material, he has an 
eight-song tape, “Imagination,” he 
made in his living room three years 
ago. Many requests from Thursday’s 
crowd were for his own music. 

“T plan on recording in the future,” 
Walters said, and evidently his new 
job may be helpful, “I’ve got the 
keys to the studio.” 

For now, Walters is content to play 
at places like St. Michael’s and the 
students are certainly content to lis- 
ten. 

Tania Azar, who saw Walters for 
the first time, said, “He was thor- 
oughly enjoyable.” 





A welcome return: Tom Walters, who was the Joyce Hall resident — 


director until the end of last semester, performe 


Thursday night in 


the Alliot Student Center. He Pinyed an acustic repertoire including 


songs by Paul Simon, Dan Foge 


Gaudin.) 


erg and Neil Young. (Photo by Sharon 


Vermont Rep successfully Stages new ‘script — 


By John Jennings 
Lifestyles Editor 





A man dies in a car collision on the 
interstate outside of Providence, 
Rhode Island. His whole identity is 
pieced together from the contents of 
his wallet: a few automatic teller 
machine bank statements, assorted 
credit cards, and one of those “In 
case of accident” I.d. cards the 
Owner never took the time to fill out. 

“In Case of Accident,” is the latest 
Vermont Repertory Theatre presen- 
tation, in which a Providence police 
officer attempts at first to notify the 
accident victim’s next of kin, then 
gradually. becomes obsessed by the 
mystery around the man’s identity. 

The Vermont Repertory Theatre is 
performing the world premiere of 
the play, the winning entry over 
more than 250 plays submitted in the 
group’s annual call to stage new 
scripts. The play was written by 
David Eliet, who manages a theater 
group in Providence. 

The officer, Harrison Williams, 
played by Will Giblin, interviews 
the victim’s landlord, employer, and 
family. He enters the man’s run- 
down apartment, and begins to read 
the manuscripts and diaries strewn 
across his desk. Slowly, he pieces 
together the dead man’s solitary life. 

While the puzzle of the victim’s 
life begins to fall into place, Wil- 
liams’ life begins to fall apart. A 
four-year relationship with his 
preppy live-in girlfriend Paula, 
played by Olivia Patton, is deterio- 
rating: The process is only acceler- 
ated by William’s frequent bizarre 
visits to the victim’s apartment, 
where he digs deeper into the man’s 
prose, poetry, and diaries. The 
victim, a disillusioned Brown Uni- 
versity administrator caught in a 
repetitive cycle of writing and re- 
ceiving rejection letters, serves as a 
catalyst for Williams to change his 





Occasionally Paula and Williams 
step outside their characters, ad- 
dressing the audience, or speaking in 
the third-person, as if observing 
themselves. They reflect on the his- 
tory of their relationship, which is 
reminiscent of Sam and Diane in 
“Cheers”: the literary Brown co-ed, 
paired with the rustic ex-jock. 


Throughout the play, at the rear 
comer of the stage, sits Boswell, 
played by Clyde Holt. He comments 
on the characters before him, with an 
authoritative voice that suggests he 
is both observing and creating the 
action. 

The 25 characters in the production 
are performed by a half-dozen ac- 
tors. Giblin is convincing as the 
tough-but-tender cop of a thousand 
ielevision shows, and Patton is pro- 


vocative as the artistic Paula, who 
attempts to mold Williams into a 
photography aficionado. 

Gretchen Feeser plays a number of 
roles, and is most successful as Di- 
ane, the dead man’s mysterious ex- 


girlfriend. Bill Cruikshank has mas-_ . 


vered the Rhode Island accent and is 
hilarious as the victim’s landlord. 
Carolyn Scott performs authorita- 
tive roles (employer, older sister) 
that were antagonistic to the victim, 
both during his life and after. 

The two-hour play moves fast, as 
the audience becomes absorbed in 
the complex lives of the characters. 
Cliches occassionally weaken the 
script, but for the most part, help to 
inhance the characters’ credibility. 

By revealing the identity of the 


ry 


crash victim, “the playisa Sicintine 
look at individuals caught in a cycle 
of disillusioned lonliness. Finally, 
asks the question that inspired Eliet _ 
to write the play: “how muchofyour — 
identity is revealed in your wallet?” 
“In Case of Accident” will be per- 
formed on the Vermont Rep’s stage, 
tocated on the North Campus nextto 
the Herrouet Theater, Wednesdays 
through Sundays until Feb. 6. 


Student prices for tickets on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Sunday tick- 
ets are $7.50, and $10 on Friday and 
Saturday Tickets. 


General admission tickets are $10 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Sun- 
day, and $12.50 on Saturday and 
Sunday. 





Members of the cast: Clyde Holt (left) as Boswell and Will Giblin as Williams in the Vermont Repertory 
Theatre production of "In Case of Emergency.” The play was the winning entry in the theatre group's annual 


contest to stage new scripts. (Photo courtesy of the Vermont Repertory Theatre.) 
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Student follows winds 
of change to Ireland 


By Becky Kiouda _ 


Staff Writer 


Some people are content to follow 
life’s steady rhythm. Others like to 
shake things up every once ina while 
to prevent life’s consistency from 
controlling their individuality. 

Pat Gallivan, a junior at St. 
-Michael’s College, noticed the time 
for change was upon him. 

He decided to take his fall semester 
abroad. He explained that he needs 
changes in his life. “It was a very 
difficult decision for me. I was afraid 
that when I came back things 
wouldn’t be the same,” he said. * 

Gallivan chose Ireland because of 
his interest in his heritage. Both his 
parents grew up in Ireland and he has 


_ relatives there. As he learned more 


about his nationality, he discovered 
how different he was from the native 
Irish. “When people ask me now 
what nationality I am, I would say 
American,” he said. 

He realizes how much his own 
childhood differed from that of his 
parents. Being cultured by the 
American standard of norms differs 
from being cultured by the Irish stan- 


_ dard, “I’m of Irish descent, and I’m 
" very proud of that,” Gallivan said. 


At St. Patrick’s College, 


_- Maynooth, in County Kildare, lo- 


“eee 


_ “¢ated outside Dublin, Gallivan fol- 
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lowed an Irish Studies Program. 


~ Among his classes on Irish society, 


politics, and literature, he also took 
an ethics class. 

He said it showed him the differ- 
ences in ideals and morals between 
Americans and the Irish. He ex- 
plained that in Ireland divorce, abor- 
tion and capital punishment are ille- 
gal. 

He noticed that Americans tend to 
be much faster paced than the Irish. 
He found the Irish to be more easy- 

‘going, and more apt to stop on the 
street and talk to you instead of 
rushing along. 

Gallivan told a story about the time 


~~ whena friend of his from high school 


hadcome over to visit him in Ireland. 
They decided to hitchhike to a jazz 
festival in Cork, 200 miles away. He 


_ said he would never think to do 


something like that here, but being in 
_ the Irish countryside made it differ- 
ent. 


After walking awhile, they got a 
ride for about three miles. Then they 
ended up walking for 18 miles with 
no ride offers. It was 5 p.m. when a 
man stopped and offered them a ride 
to Cork. He also bought them food 
and soda and refused to take any 
money in return. 

Gallivan finds that Americans tend 
to only concern themselves with 
American things. He feels that the 
Irish are more aware of the outside 
world. They depend on other coun- 
tries and involve themselves in their 
concems. 

He explained that the Irish tend to 
have preconceived notions about 
Americans. Many view Americans 
as being pompous. Sometimes 
Gallivan and the other American 
students studying there had to prove 
them wrong before they would be 
accepted. 

“T learned not to generalize. I 
learned to take people as individu- 
als,” he said. 

His experience also gave him a feel 
for the kind of life the St. Michael’s 
international students lead. 

“I have a deeper respect for the 
international students here,” Galli- 
van said. F 

He said when he looks around a 
room and sees a group of interna- 
tional students sitting in a corner 
talking among themselves, he real- 
izes that was him with his American 


friends not too long ago. 
Now that he has returned to his lite 


at St. Michael’s he is still challeng- 
ing himself. He came back to a job 
as a Resident Assistant and is run- 
ning for president of the Student As- 
sociation. 

“I’m the type of person who likes 
change. When I get too settled ina 
situation, I get bored with it,” he 
said. . 
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Guadalcanal Diary's latest 
weakened by poor lyrics 


By Kate Flaherty 
Staff Writer 





There’s another college band out 
of Athens, Ga., following in the 
footsteps of REM, and hoping that 
some of that band’s success can rub 
off on them. 

Guadalcanal Diary has the REM 
sound down well, but in their latest 
album, “2 x 4,” they top off their 
music with lyrics that often are trite 
and contrived. There are enough 
good tracks to indicate this band’s 
potential, but an entire album seems 
beyond their grasp now. 

One of the best songs by far on the 
record, is “Litany (Life Goes On).” 
Murray Attaway’s vocals are sharp 
and clear, and he stands out over the 
strong rhythm guitar by Jeff Walls. 
Walls plays other instruments like 
the lap steel, which adds a unique 
aspect to their music. 

‘et the Big Wheel Roll” is one of 


_ Guadalcanal Diary’s best efforts. 


Attaway sings the witty lyrics witha 
medieval tone 4 /a Jethro Tull. This 
song is a great example of the true 
potential the band has. 

Another good ballad on the album 
is “3AM,” a sincere portrayal of the 
dire depths of alcoholism, appar- 
ently from someone who’s been 
there and back. The song isn’t con- 
trived, and it’s credence and subject 
matter make it one of the best on the 
album. 


‘That’s about where Guadalcanal 
Diary’s creativity runs out. The 
majority of the other tracks are full of 
cliches and pop hooks. 

For example, in the ballad, “Little 
Birds,” lyrics are painfully trite: 
“Rivers run uphill on the dark side of 
the moon/ Mayflies never fly in the 
month of June/ Mirrors are the en- 
trance to the other world/ and God 
watches us through the eyes of Little 
Birds.” It sounds like the lyrics were 
taken straight from “Bartlett’s Fa- 
miliar Quotations.” 


The words in the songs, “Where 
Angels Fear to Tread,” and “Winds 
of Change,” are just as bad as their 
catchy titles. In another track, “Get 
Over It,” the group seems to be 
desperate for material, because the 
title makes up about 75 percent of the 
lyrics. 


It’s sad to see this band faltering so 
badly, because musically they’re 
strong. Along with Attaway and 
Walls, Rhett Crowe’s bass adds 
much to the band, and like it says on 
the album, John Poe playing “drums 
and more drums” shows how percus- 
sion doesn’t have to be just the back- 
beat for music, but an integral part of 
it. 

Guadalcanal Diary has success- 
fully created their own form of 
REM-style music with “2 x 4,” now 
they just need the same intelligence 
in their lyrics. 


Professor Wang adds an 
perspective to SMC curriculum 


By Sharon Gaudin 
Staff Writer 





St. Michael’s students have been 
given an occasional glance at the Far 
East but it has always been from an 
American point of view. 

Now students are being introduced 
to Eastern education by Ke-Wen 
Wang, a new associate professor in 
history, whois also an expert on East 
Asian studies. Born and raised in 
Taiwan, Wang was trained as a his- 
torian in his country and received his 
doctorate at Stanford University. 
He said that St. Michael’s interested 
him because he had heard that col- 
leges in the eastern United States 
were generally better than those in 
other areas. 

He added, “This is the beginning of 
my teaching career, and I thought a 
smaller place might ease my tension 
ornervousness.” Wang said that St. 
Michael’s offered him the opportu- 
nity to concentrate solely on East 
Asian studies which is his ideal 
teaching situation. 

Wang offers a lot to St. Michael’s, 
said Professor Kuntz, chairman of 
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the history department. Kuntz 
called Wang a “key addition” to the 
faculty. 

He said the curriculum has ignored 
half of the world by just focusing on 
Western studies. Hiring Wang was 
“the first in a series of long-range 
steps” to correct this weakness, 
Kuntz said. 

Wang agreed with Kuntz about the 
Western-orientated curriculum. He 
said, “Before I came, there were very 
few courses... on non-Westerm parts 
of the world.” He added that the 
change is part of a program of con- 
tinuing expansion. 

Kuntz said that liberal arts, as we 
know it in the West, has been 
narrow-minded. According to 
Kuntz, students at St. Michael’s 
need to expand their world view and 
join more sister institutions. 

Wang’s perception of American 
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EAST COAST CONCERTS 


Jimmy Buffet. Jan. 30, Worc 
ester Centrum, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Charlie Daniels Band. Feb. 
26, Paramount Theater, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Echo and the Bunnymen/ 
The Leather Nun. Feb. 9, 
Memorial Auditorium, Burling- 
ton. 

Gene Loves Jezabel/Flesh 
for Lulu. Feb. 2, The Spec- 
trum, Montreal. 

Grateful Dead. April 3, 4, and 
5, Hartford Civic Center; April | 
7,8, and 9, Worcester Cen- 
trum, Worcester, Mass. 
Kiss/Ted Nugent. Jan. 28, 
Springfield Civic Center, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Sting. Feb. 6, R.P.I. Field- 
house, Troy, N.Y.; Feb. 12, 
Montreal Forum, Montreal. 
Supertramp. Feb. 11, Mon- 
treal Forum, Montreal. 
Whitesnake/Great White. 
Jan. 28 and 29, Worcester 
Centrum, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank Zappa. Feb. 19 and 
20, The Orpheum, Boston. 





East-Asian 


“In terms of the size of the college, 


it’s not unusual.” He continued that 
a narrow curriculum is also reflec- 
tive of American mentality. 

Wang said, “They [Americans] are 
notas eager to learn about other parts 
Ohthe world <2 Othe= See a ain 
a to! u: titer DLales 
than the United States knows about 
the rest of the world. He continued 
that this ignorance ...il eventually 
affect the United States’ perform- 
ance in world affairs. 

Wang did say his students are inter- 
ested in the subjecteven though they 
have very little background knowl- 
edge. He said this probably stems 
from a weak emphasis on history 


and humanities after high school. === 





Turn to page 12 


colleges varied from those of Kuntz, aaa Se 








right track. Talk to: 


SCHOLARSHIP 


eC An 
scholarship may get you on the 


right track to success. Find out if you 
qualify for tuition and other expenses, plus 
$100 each academic month. Get on the 


Major Charles Mather 
802-655-2000 
EXT: 2556 


GET ON THE 
TRACK TO A 


Air Force ROTC 
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Long-time SMC staff looks back 


By Dan Roke 
Contributing Writer 





The Quad was a mere flat field and 
students lived in barrack- style 
dorms called “Miketown” when 
Verne Cross came to St. Michael’s 
College in 1947. Serving as acarpen- 
ter, he helped construct many of the 
buildings that made up the college 40 
years ago. 


Bill Mazur, now head of the cam- 
pus printing facility, arrived at St. 
Michael’s asa freshman in 1956 and 
as among the first group of students 
io iive in the newly-built Alumni 
Hall. The first people ever to occupy 
Alumni were the 1956 New York 
Giants. 


Responding to an advertisement he 
read in the “New York Times,” Don 
Sutton became the assistant director 
of the college’s food service in 1967. 
He helped start the St. Michael’s Fire 


and Rescue Squad and is now the 
director of campus Security. 

“St. Mike’s is a very special place. 
Tome, St. Mike’s isa good school, a 
good place to be,” said Sutton, who 
shares the feelings of the both Mazur 
and Cross. 

These three men have watched the 
school grow from an all male institu- 
tion of nearly 850 students, to its 
present size of 1600 co-ed students. 

Sutton worked in the food service 
until 1969 when President Bernard 
Boutin appointed him as the Dean of 
Men. He became the Dean of Stu- 
dents in 1971. 


Among awards he has received are 
an honorary Master of Arts degree 
from the college in 1975, the first 
Dupont Award in 1973 and the 
Anchor Award from the Knights of 
Columbus. 


Sutton’s most visible legacy to St. 
Michael’s is the Fire and Rescue 
Squad. He started the Rescue Squad 


in 1969 and the Fire Department a 
year later with the help of alumni 
Tom Powers and Peter Molusca. 
“There was a great need for an 
ambulance service,” Sutton said. 
“There was a need for students to get 


involved in community work. It’s 
something that I’m very proud of,” 
he said. 

Mazur was also involved with the 
early Fire Department and radio 
station. In the fifties, WSSE, the 
predecessor to WWPYV, was broad- 
cast by means of carrier current. This 
system used the AC power lines ina 
building as transmitters. 

Mazur graduated in 1960 and was 
unable find a job, so he accepted a 
position in the St. Michael’s library. 

Shortly afterwards he was drafted 
into the Air National Guard and did 
eight weeks of basic training. 
“That’s the longest stint I’ve been 
away from this place in 30 years,” 
Mazur said. 

In 1962, The Rev. Dupont, presi- 





Continued from page 11 


From there, Wang went on to ex- 
plain the differences between East 
Asianand American education. East 
Asian schooling, he said, is very 
mechanical with an emphasis on 
book learning, memorizing, and 
competitive yearly exams. Wang 
continued that this produces an ina- 
bility to discuss, imagine or relate. 


Tuming to American education, 
Wang said his impressions of it are 
just the opposite. American students 
have great imaginative ability, he 


Playing at the Herrouet Theatre 


# 


said. However, he added, “...this 
kind of education allows those who 
out without question, he said. 
Taking on a lighter tone, Wang 
said, “I’m not demanding anything 
painful for my students but students 
shouldn’t expect anything to come 
very easily. This all sounds very 
strict but I’m actually very lenient.” 
Wang’s addition to the faculty is 
one inaseries of steps to internation- 
alize St. Michael’s curriculum. His 
ideas, as well as his field of exper- 
' tise, are expected to be a beneficial , 


expansion. 


are not motivated not to study” 
because there are very few mechani- 
cal requirements. 

Wang added it is natural for educa- 
tion to be “painful and hard. In the 
United States, the emphasis is on 


happy school. By definition this is. 


not education in Asia,” he said. 

He explained that in Asia, there is 
great respect towards parents and 
teachers who are authority figures. 
Certain performances are carried 





Repo Man 


Monday 


7 and 9 p.m. 





Tickets: 
$2.00 





= 


Applications are arriving and the 


fy 


admissions 


process 1s well underway. 


If you have any information or 
recommendation regarding a 


prospective student, please contact the! 
Admissions Office. Thank you for your 
time and cooperation. 


dent of St. Michael’s, asked Mazur, 
then 21, if he would like to run the 
new printing facility then being 
built. Mazur accepted, although he 
knew nothing about printing at the 
time. This is Mazur’s 25th year as 
chief printer. 

Cross worked at Norwich Univer- 
sity and then the University of Ver- 
mont before he agreed to help the St. 
Michael’s buildings and grounds 
department for two weeks. Forty 
years later he’s still here and is now 
in charge of energy management. 

“We worked a little job here, a little 
job there and kept right on going,” 


Rubes® 










ay 


INIaO HTT BUG —Aej 


said Cross of the time when the 
majority of buildings on campus 
were wooden barracks. He said more 
buildings and new demands have 
kept him working here. 

Mazur and Sutton explain that their 
longevity at the college is a natural 
result of how they feel about their 
jobs. “T think St. Michael’s is better 
today than it was five, 10 or 15 years 
ago. I enjoy getting up in the morn- 
ing to go to work,” Sutton said. 

“Tlike St. Michael’s, I like working 
with kids. I never thought I’d be a 
printer, but here I am. St. Mike’s has 
become home I guess,” Mazur said. 


By Leigh Rubin 


, 





@isenten "Your Complete Insurance Agency’ 
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nsurance — 


Aeency, Inc. 


64 Main Street 
Essex Jct., Vt. 


878-3329 
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ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS: 
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mal scoring points. 

In the womens slalom, Woods 
was not able to follow up on her 
performance of the previous 


_ day and failed to finish the first 


run. Heald put two solid runs 
together to place ninth in a set 
of courses that wracked up 
many casualties. Once again it 


was Hamburg from UVM tak- 


ing the victory. 

Closely following Heald was 
Kero in 14th, Stebbins in 22nd 
and Schaffer in 26th. 

Head coach Liz Cronin was 
enthusiastic with the results of 
both teams even with the troub- 
les some had. She said the 
Castleton carnival was an ex- 
cellent way to get any problems 
worked out that had been 
plaguing her racers. She attrib- 
uted the success of those who 
did well to hard work over 
Christmas camp. 

Members of both squads said 
they felt they knew the hills 
well enough following camp, 
but said the courses set during 


Skiing continued from page 15 


was only able to scrape up mini- 


the two days of competition 
were tougher and longer than 
they had been accustomed to. 

The mens cross-country team 
fared well against both their 
NCAA Division I and II com- 
petitors lowering their times 
considerably from the same 
meet last year. The events for 
cross-country were held at 
Mountain Top Ski Touring 
Center in Chittenden. 

The individual race held on 
Friday the 15th was in frigid 
temperatures of minus five 
degrees making it more physi- 
cally exhausting for the racers. 

For St. Michael’s, Jason 
Wilson finished in the late thir- 
ties with teammates Jeff Kel- 
logg, John Breen and Joe Caci 
following close behind. 

Team captain Joe Caci is 
happy with the way things are 
going so far this season and is 


_also pleased by the way Fresh- 


man Kellogg is skiing. Cacisaid 
this coming weekend will the 
first major test as the first offi- 
cial Div. II carnival takes place. 


Merchants 


Can you afford not 
to advertise in 
The Defender? 


Compare our rates, we cover 
the campus, Winooski and selected 
areas in Burlington and Essex Junction 


Our circulation is up 
to 4200, bigger than ever 


Rates 





$3.75/column inch up to 9 inches 
$3.25/column inch for 10-24 inches 
$2.75/column inch for 25-49 inches 
$2.50/column inch for 50-74 inches 
$2.00/column inch for 75+ inches 


Full page: $180 Half page: $120 


10% discount on all camera ready ads 


Ad deadline: 


5 p.m. Saturday 


before Wednesday publication 


For more information, 
call The Defender 
655-2000 x2421 
ask for Lisa 


EYP ING. :.. 


Done in: my home. 


No job too 


BIG or too small. Call be- 


tween 5:30- 8:30, 


7 days a 


week at 862-2684. 
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Cae aseeras 
waeeve Tuswwers 


COLLEGE 
GRADUATES— 
AIM HIGH. 


Get your career 
off to a flying 
start! Attend Air 
Force Officer 
Training School, 
earn a commis- 
sion and begin a 
rewarding career. 
The Air Force 
offers you good 
pay, complete 
medical care 
and much more. 
Call 















HEALTH SERVICES 


Alumni Hall Lower Level 


MSgt Richard Lebel 
603 - 868 - 7266 Coiiect 


Hours: Mon. - Fri. 8a.m. - 8p.m. 
Weekends: 12 noon - 8p.m. 
Questions? Call 655-2000 ext.2234 





CANADIAN 100% WOOL 
Olive Drab Battle Trousers 
ENGLISH AIRMAN’S 
WATER REPELLENT OVERPANTS 


Olive Drab Color 
$16.00 


SWEDISH GREY CANVAS 
FULLY SHEEPSKIN LINED 
ARTIC COAT 
The Ultimate for Cold Weather 
$100.00 
U.S. ARMY CHEMICAL RESISTANT PANT 
Olive Drab Color 
Leg zipper to the knee 
Foamed Lined for Warmth Water Repellent 


4 80) eo) 


| DUTCH GREY CANVAS 
PILE LINED BIB ace 
$79.95 


GERMAN SIX POCKET 
$100% Wool Olive Drab Cargo Fants 


a Warm and Comfortable even in the Coldest Weather 
95 


PLUS *JOHNSON WOOLENS 
* CARHARTT COVE? ALLS 
*EXTRA HEAVY WEIGHT WORK 


PANTS FROM CANADA AND HOLLAND 




















878-3319 
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Forward Bryan Duffy goes strong for a lay 





up, while William Chapinan defends on the play. The Knights 


George Daway (10) and Quinnipiac’s Maurice Morris (20) look on. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 


An education for those who can’t look the other way. 


If you gain satisfaction 
from reaching out and 
helping others, Northeast- 
ern University has a special 
place for you. At Boston- 
Bouve College of Human 
Development Professions 
you can learn to assist 
others realize their full 
potential. 

Most of our programs are 
offered on a part-time and 
full-time basis and combine 
classroom theory with 
practical, hands-on 
experience. 

Call (617) 437-2708 or write 
to us at 106 Dockser Hall, 


Northeastern University, 

Bostor ,MA 02115. 

Master of Education 

Programs 

« Counseling 

* Consulting Teacher of 
Reading 

¢ Curriculum and 
Instruction 

* Educational Research 

* Human Development 

* Rehabilitation 
Administration 

* Special Education 

Master of Science 

Programs 

* Counseling Psychology 


* Exercise Sciences 
Athletic Training 
Biomechanics 
Clinical Exercise Physiology 

¢ Physical Education 

* Recreation, Sport & 

Fitness Management 
* Rehabiliiation Counseling 
¢ Speech-Language 
Pathology & Audiology 

Nondegree Certification 

Programs 

* Counseling 

¢ Elementary & Secondary 

School Teacher Preparation 

* Special Education 


Boston-Bouvé 
College 


Northeastern 
University 


My 


An equal opportunity/affirmative 
action university. 





Ice Hockey 


Playoff berth within 
the reach of Knights 


BY DAVID FERRIGNO 


Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
hockey team is 6-4 in the North 
Division of ECAC Division III 
(6-5 overall) and has a legiti- 


“mate shot at a playoff berth. 


With a tough 3-2 loss to first 
place Curry College (14-2), the 
Knights showed they can play 
with the best in the league. 
SMC got back on the winning 
track with a 4-3 win over Skid- 
more College, after aone month 
layoff. 

Brian Mullahy and Chris 
Luca each had a power-play 
goal for St. Michael’s against 
Curry, and Bill Heney had 30 
saves for the Knight defense. 

Two of St. Michael’s goals 
were disallowed. 

Todd Drolette sent a quick 
shot through the net that car- 
omed in off the post, but the 
goal was disallowed when the 
net came out of its moorings 
and play was stopped. The 
second score that was waived 
came in the final minutes of the 
game, when St. Michael’s hada 
two-man advantage. The puck 
was knocked down in front of 
the Curry net and then sent 
through. The referee called 
high-sticking on the play and 
the goal was disallowed. 

“I think we can play with the 
best teams in the league if we 
want to. We have the ability. 
It’s just a matter of going out 
and doing it,” Coach Lou 


DiMasi said. 

Curry had beaten nationally- 
ranked Plattsburgh State the 
week before they played St. 
Michael’s and the Knights 
weren’t given much of a chance 
against Curry. 

“We were supposed to lose 
seven or 8-1, but we lost 3-2 and 
made a game of it. There were 
positive things that came out of 
the game but a loss is a loss no 


matter how great you play,” 


DiMasi said. 

Mike Murphy sparked the 
Knights with two goals in the 4- 
3 victory over Skidmore. Brian 
Mullahy scored one goal and 
Shawn Foley had the game 
winner as Bill Heney was solid 
in the net for St. Michael’s. 

St. Michael’s has changed 
their style of play over the last 
few games to a more defensive 
and opportunistic one. 

“We are playing a wing on 
wing coverage with one man 
forechecking. Then we'll pick 
our spots when we send two or 
three forecheckers and try to 


create some confusion in the ~ 


opposing end and capitalize on 
their mistakes. So far it’s 
worked pretty well,” DiMasi 
said. 

With three games coming up 
against playoff contenders, 
DiMasi said he thinks the 
Knights’ playoff hopes lay in the 
balance. “With three huge 
games coming up we'll know 
just where we stand in the play- 
off hunt,” he said. 





Athlete of the Week 











Freshman Kara Woods finished eighth in giant slalom competition 
during the Castleton State carnival on Jan. 15 at Pico Mountain. 
Woods beat competition from several NCAA Division I schools 
including the University of Vermont, Williams , St. Lawrence and 


Middlebury. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 
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Woods leads Knight skiers 
at Castleton State Carnival 


Special to The Defender 


The bright preseason outlook 
for the women’s ski teams has 
been tarnished in the last week 
with an injury sustained by 
cross- country captain Cathy 
Huntington and a serious short- 
age of skiers. 

Several women who were plan- 
ning to ski for the cross country 
team have recently pulled out 
due to various reasons. This left 
Huntington and freshman 
Susan McDonough as the only 
remaining members of the 
team. During the first carnival 
of the season hosted by Castle- 
ton State on Jan. 15 and 16, 
Huntington competed and skied 
a solid race. During last week 
she fell during practice and se- 
verely injured her right hand. 
The injury required surgery and 
it is not known whether she will 
return to competition this sea- 
son. 

The women’s alpine team has 
managed to take up some slack 
with excellent depth and several 
solid performances so far. 

The alpine events of the 

Castleton carnival were held at 





| Diver Frank Semcer executes a dive during Saturdays meet against 
| Albany State. Semcer won the optional event, though both men and 
women failed to defeat Albany overall. Both squads won against 
Plattsburgh State on Tan. 19. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 





Pico Mountain which was the 
site of the team’s Christmas 
training camp. 

The giant slalom was held on 
Friday under sunny skies, yet 
bitter conditions. Freshman 
Kara Woods surprised team- 
mates, coaches and fellow com- 
petitors with an eighth place 
finish among 
such skiing powerhouses as the 
University of Vermont, Middle- 
bury, Williams and St. Law- 
rence. Woods’ two run total was 
2 minutes, 6.79 seconds, leaving 
her only four and a half seconds 
behind race winner Gabriella 
Hamburg of UVM. 

Women’s alpine captain 
Carolyn Heald was the next fin- 
isher for St. Michael’s in 19th 
position. Following Heald was 
Junior Sue Kero in 25th, Fresh- 
man Chris Schaffer in 32nd and 
Junior Lisa Stebbins in 33rd. 
Freshman Michele Misiaszek 
was unable to compete due to a 
shoulder injury sustained dur- 
ing training camp, but has re- 
turned to form with a second 
place finish in a Uvex Cup sla- 
lom event at Stowe on Jan. 24. 


The men did not fare as wellas - 


FOR SALE 
SPINET—CONSOLE PIANO BARGAIN 





the women did in the giant sla- 
lom as captain Bob Hawkins did 
not complete his first run and 
their first finisher was Junior 
Mark Keeney in 23rd with a 
time total of 2:06.42. Keeney 
was nearly 11 seconds behind 
winner Dean Keller of UVM. 

Following Keeney for St. 
Michael’s was Junior Aidan 
Glackin in 32nd. Freshman 
Jason Lisai was 39th, senior 
John Walters was 44th and 
sophomore Mike Garcia was 
52nd. 

Sunshine greeted the racers 
on Saturday with considerably 
warmer temperatures, but dif- 
ficult courses made it another 
tough day for the men. 

Hawkins again failed to finish 
along with the remaining 
members of the squad with the 
exception of Keeney. He placed 
19th overall after having been 
in 29th place after the first run. 

Having had only one skier 
complete the race, St. Michael’s 


Skiing continued 
on page 13 















MING , : 
JG TOURNAMENT - singles and doubles 





’ — Wanted: Responsible party to take over low 
~-monthly payments on spinet-console piano. Can be 
seen locally. Call Mr. White at 1-800-327-3349 EXT. 101. 














YBALL TOURNAMENT 
RNAMENT - men's and 


n 











TUES., FEBRUARY 9, 8PM 











CAREER CORNER 


STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER 
Hours: Mon.-Fri. 8:30 to 4:30 Evenings: Mon.-Fri. 6:00 to 9:00 Phone: 294/ 
WELCOME BACK, GOOD LUCK THIS SEMESTER! 













Sign_up for practice interviews 









6:00-7:00p.m. Se 102 Chris Clary 


| CLASSESFORTHE | >i ale gee WORKSHOPS: 
: APRIL 9 EXAM Mon. Feb. 1 
BEGIN JAN 27. | 8:30-4:00 at SRC 
— CALLTODAY — _ [Special Tues. Feb 2 How to Read Jextbooks 
& 5 5.3300 THE LEATHER 


NUN 









Lea 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 


Nati 
SRC- All Majors 


est 
SHG? 


ONGOING SERVICES: 


in biological sciences. 














EARLY BIRD 
CLASSES FOR THE 
APRIL 30 EXAM 

BEGIN JAN 26. 













Cosponsored by: 


106.7WIZN 


Tickets: $12.50, 15.50 & 17.50 


Available at: Flynn Theatre and 
UVM Campus Ticket Store, Burlington 
Buch Spieler, Montpelier 
and Catamount Arts, St. Johnsbury. 
Call 86-FLYNN (863-5966) or 748-2600 


groups. 
Career library 





School of Cytotechnoloay - Medical Center o 
(PLEASE SIGN UP AS SOON AS POSS! 


Internships 


Thurs. Feb 4 Cover Letter Wore snop 
| 6:30-7:30p.m. SE102 Chris Clary 


SENIORS, ON CAMPUS RECRUITING: 
onal Life of Vermont - Sales Rep Training Program. Friday Jan 29. Interviews 





Resume preparation Wednesdays 4:00-9:00p.m. 
CONFIDENTIAL counseling sevicgs with Dave Landers and Linda Hollongdale. Stop 
be or call ext. 2547. Contact Dave or Linda for information about support 


f Vermont. One Year internship. Inter- 
Information session Thursday Feb. 4th at 6:00p.m. 
BLE) 


Part Time Job Service 


< 
















cat. 86-FLYNN (863-5966) Ke 
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iSports 





George Daway tries to get around Quinnipiac’s Lester Ayala, SMC lost 71-61. (Photo by Mark Keeney) 





Cahill's five three-pointers 
helps Knights over Braves 





BY KEVIN FLAHERTY 
Staff Copy Editor 
‘The St. iiciuaets women’s 


basketball team mpped their 
Northeast-10 win streak to 
three games with a 69-64 vic- 
tory over the Quinnipiac 
Braves. The three wins evened 
the teams’ record in the confer- 
ence to 3-3, while Quinnipiac 
remains winless in conference 
play. 

Although the final score indi- 
cated a close game, the Purple 
Knights led from sta1* to finish. 
Kathy King, who has been av- 
eraging over 20 points per game 
in the Northeast-10, got the 
Knights going with six points in 
the first minute and a half. The 
Braves finally got on the score- 
board with two quick hoops, but 
Sue Cahill countered with her 
first three-pointer of the night. 

Despite a number of turnovers 
by Quinnipiac, the Knights 
were unable to expand their 
lead to anymore than eight. 
Although they seemed in com- 
plete control of the game, they 
were only ahead 16-10 at the11 
minute mark. 

For the next five minutes St. 
Michael’s completely domi- 
nated the game. The defense, 
led by Pam Nee’s constant pres- 
sure, started producing fast 
breaks and easy shots. Nee and 
Caroline Granese created open 
shots for their teammates and 
the team was scoring each time 
down the court. The 15-0 run 
ended with a steal and breaka- 
way pass by Anne McLoughlin 
to Nee to make the score 31-10. 

The half ended with the 
Knights ahead 36-21 led by 
Cahill’s 13 points and King’s 10. 
The Braves’ Jody Kindt had 
seven for Quinnipiac. Despite 
the wide margin the Knights 


shot only 32 percent from the 
field, but had only eight turn- 
overs as opposed to the Braves’ 
16. 

“We played an exceptional 
half, everyone looked good. The 
team seemed in 
control right 
from the start,” 
Coach Sue 


Duprat said. “In and she pro- 
the second half, Conference duced the 
we lost our edge. game-breaking 
Wewerecomfort- Women's Basketball shot King fin- 
able with our i ished with 18 
lead. The team tia points and 
got a little out of : eight rebounds. 
sync because so Team Con. Overal! Cahill led all 


many players 


were getting in k al d ae a career-high 19 
the game, but it 3. Seana 4.2 123 points. Granese 
was good because 8 baa, 42 10-5 and Nee com- 
everyone got to 5. rie 3 33 9 bined for 19 
play,” Duprat ; papel moat : OF points and 13 
said. 2 Rg es 5-9 assists, while 
The second half 8 ne (ities a ee Claire Strong 
was made up of 9. M Ts 5-10 added six 
surges by both errimac points and six 
teams. Quinnip- 10. Quinnipiac 0-6 1-11 pebounds. 

iac cut the lead The Braves 


and then St. 
Michael’s countered with a run 
of their own. Each time the 
Braves made a move to cut the 
lead the Knights came up witha 
big play to stop their momen 
Cahill fired in two big three- 
pointers to set _a new school 
record with five in the game. 
Granese added eight points in 
the half including two full court 
drives. However, Quinnipiac 
didn’t give up and continued to 
slowly chip away at the lead. 
Behind the scoring and re- 
bounding of Rosemary Brown 
the Braves knocked the lead 
down to ten for the first time 
since it was 20-10. But Nee 
upped it to 65-52 after she stole 
the ball and was fouled on the 


Northeast-10 


shot, and converted on the foul 
shot for a three- point play. 
The Knights went cold and the 
Braves got hot on 10-2 run that 
put Quinnipiac within five 
points at 67-62 with a minute 
remaining. 
St. Michael’s 
looked to King 
in the middle 


>corers with a 


were led by 


Brown’s 15 points and Diane 
Dodge’s 13 points. Brown also 
had 14 rebounds. 

The Knights also picked up 
two conference road wins 
against St. Anselm’s and Merri- 
mack College. 

“They’re giving it all they’ve 
got and playing a little better 
and smarter. Against Merri- 
mack it was a grudge match 
because they beat us in our 
tournament,” Duprat said, “so 
we wanted to beat them. At St. 
A’s we led most of the way and 
played very smart.” St. 
Michael’s goes up against 
Bryant College in their next 
conference battle. 


















































Men's Basketball 


Quinnipiacs Adams guns 
Knights out of first place 


BY JEFFREY CHALBECK 


Sports Editor 





Inconsistency has been the best 
word to describe St. Michael’s 
men’s basketball so far this season. 
The team’s roller-coaster ride took 
one more dip Saturday night, when 
Quinnipiac College knocked the 


Knights out of a tie half scoring bar- 
for first place in the rage. 
Northeast-10 con- “Every time we 
ference,71-61.  Northeast-10 needed eae 
St. Michael’s him he would hit 
cameintothiscon. Conference a key hoop, 
test playing spir- ; sometimes it was 
ited ball, winning | Men's Basketball a three: pene 
three in row, with Standings and that really 
Pee a ie three Through Jan.25 broke our 
on the road. backs,” Casciano — 
Solid defense and tits Coe said. 
balanced scoring 1 Bentley 5-1 9-4 Adams finished 
were helping. the 9 Quinnipiac 5-1 8-4 with 28 points, 
Knights cope with 3° ¢+ Michael's 4-2-7 With 22 coming 
the loss of both 4 ATC. 4-2 7-8 im the second 
Brian Young and 5° Stonehill 3-3 12-3_ half. 
Mark Dale. YOung "6. Assumption. 9-45 94.8 Adams truly 
lost the restofthis 7 Merrimack 2-4 7-g was the differ- 
year’s eligibility g i Anselm's 2-4 6-8  emce down the ~ 
due to academic go Springfield 2-4 6-9 stretch. With — 
woes and Dale de- 19 Bryant 0-6 2-15 3:58 remaining 


cided to stay in his 
native England to 
play basketball professionally. 

In the game against visiting Quin- 
nipiac the Knights came out flat and 
stayed that way, even with first place 
on the line. 

Both teams came into this game at 
4-1 in the Northeast-10, and were 
battling for the conference lead. 
Quinnipiac, like St. Michael’s came 
into the game with a three-game 
winning streak. 

“Quinnipiac shot well, rebounded 
well and played hungry. We shot 30 
percent in the first half, and I don’t 
know what we shotin the second, but 
it wasn’t good.” SMC coach Jim 
Casciano said. 

The Knights ended up scoring only 
35 percent of their field goals for the 
game. 

Casciano said he felt the Braves 
zone defense confused his team, 
since the Knights had been used to 
going up against man-to-man for 
most of the season. 

“The zone makes you look and 
stand around, slowing the game. We 
tried to live on the perimeter, which 
is something we hadn’t had to do 
with our inside strength, Casciano 
said. This reminds me of the New 
Hampshire College game, we never 
gained total control and had to play 
catch up.” He said. 

The Knights certainly decided to 
live or die from the outside, by hoist- 
ing 19 shots from beyond the 19’9" 
three-point arch. Only six of these 
perimeter shots found the net, con- 
tributing to their overall sub-par 
performance. 

One bright spot for St. Michael’s 
was freshman forward Bryan Duffy, 
who finished with 13 points and 10 
rebounds to lead SMC. Duffy said 
following the Knights win over St. 
Anselm's on Jan. 20, that with Young 


gone he feels he should take more of 
an offensive posture to go along with 
his defense and rebounding. 

Along with St. Michael’s poor 
shooting, the team had their hands ~ 
full with the Braves’ ultra-quick 
Troy Adams, Adams, a second year 
guard, almost single-handedly de- 
stroyed the Knights with his second 








Gabriel hit | 
three-point shot, making the score 
57-54, Quinnipiac. The crowd sud- 
denly came to life following t the bi aS- 
ket, filling the arena with cheers of 3 
support, but the fans bubble was — 
burst by a feathery jumperby Adams — 
from about 16 feet, giving the Braves _ 
a five point lead. The decibel level 
dropped immediately, almost as if as 
switch had been thrown. ay 

The Knights still seemed anes 
mined, even though down by five. — 
Jim Dietz brought St. Michael’s 
back to within three when he sank - 
both free throws in a one-in-one 
situation at the 2:45 mark. 

The Knights trailed by three with — 
under two minutes left in the game, — 
when Dietz picked Adams’ pocket 
with help from Gabriel and took the 
ball down the lane for a psa for 
two of his 11 points. 

SMC was now within one, 59-58, 
but once again Troy Adams an- 
swered the call firing another perfect 
jump shot from deep. 

That one point would be as close as 
St. Michael’s would get. The 
Knights could only manage three 
points the rest of the way in the 
contest as Quinnipiac made their — 
parade to the free throw line to wrap 
up the victory. 

St. Michael’s will next travel to 
Bryant College on Jan. 26. The 
Knights have 12 games remaining 
on their regular season schedule, all 
of which are conference matchups. 

The Bryant game also has signifi- 
cance for senior Gus Gabriel, who is 
just three points away from the 1,000 
point mark for his career. This will 
make him just the 21st SMC player 
to eclipse the 1,000 point barrier, 
joining teammate George Daway, 
who currently has 1,686, is now 
fourth place on the All-Time list. — 





